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THE MONTH. 


On February 17 last, a joint resolution was adopted by the 
National House of Representatives, on suspension day, for 
thirty additional medical examiners for the Pension Office, to 
be appointed without having to pass the competitive examina- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. On suspension day, no 
amendments are allowed without unanimous consent; and this 
consent could not be obtained to any amendment to strike out 
this exemption from the civil service rules. Mr. Green B. 
Raum, the Pension Commissioner, represented that the need 
for these extra examiners was so urgent that it would not do 
to delay the measure by referring it back to the committee or 
doing anything that would cause even as much as a week’s 
delay. Such a delay would be too great an injustice to the 
soldiers whose claims were awaiting adjudication, to’ be thought 
of. Accordingly, the resolution was passed by the aid of mem- 
bers who were opposed to exempting these positions from the 
Civil Service Law, but who had been persuaded that it would 
be a greater evil to injure the poor soldiers by further delay. 

In the Senate, this joint resolution was so amended that the 
selection of the medical examiners should be-under civil ser- 
vice rules. This immediately cut off the power of Mr. Raum 
to appoint his personal or political friends. Since then, he has 
lost his interest in the resolution. He has not pressed for its 
adoption, and it has not even left the Senate. Four months 
and a half have gone by. The Civil Service Commission have 
on their eligible lists a goodly array of able medical examiners, 
but the Pension Bureau can get on without them. 

This illustrates the economy of the reform methods, which 
we have so often pointed out. As long as special favorites 
can be appointed, the thirty extra medical examiners are indis- 
pensable. A week’s delay in their appointment would be gross 
injustice to the veterans. As soon as the personal favoritism 
is eliminated by fair and open competitive tests, then it is dis- 
covered that the office can get on just as well without these 


thirty extra positions costing $54,000 a year, and with no injury 
to the veterans. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Raum has created a new office, styled assist- 
ant chief clerkship, into which he put his son, Green B. Raum, 
Jr., made a change which put certain notary fees into his son’s 
pockets, allows another son, John Raum, to practise as a pen- 
sion agent in the office, and gets George E. Lemon, the mill- 
ionaire pension agent, who does an enormous business with 
the department, to indorse his, Raum’s, note for $25,000. 


No ONE who has not had some experience in practical politics 
can appreciate the power of patronage over the party workers 
who control our destinies through the caucus and convention. 
No Santa Claus with his bags of candy is more popular with 
the children on a Christmas Eve than is the great political boss 
with the knowing ones at the party conclaves. It is the bags 
of candy in both cases that make this power. 

Senator Quay, who has had the federal patronage in his 
hands, has been working for George W. Delamater as candidate 
for governor of Pennsylvania. Delamater’s bad character and 
the recent developments as to Mr. Quay’s criminal appropria- 
tion of State funds have made Delamater’s candidacy most un- 
popular. The American, a prominent Republican weekly of 
Philadelphia, in anticipation of the convention, said : — 

The Republicans of Pennsylvania to-day see that the Quay 
control of their affairs is thoroughly selfish, factional, and 
destructive. It is not, therefore, because they bow to him as 
a State leader that the convention is considered to be in his 
hands. The explanation, and the only one, is to be found in 
the presumption that he holds at his disposal the administra- 
tion’s “ patronage,” and can use it to bribe enough members 
of the convention to make a minority become a majority. 

The convention has now been held, and, notwithstanding 
the apparent majority for General D. H. Hastings, the con- 
vention was carried for Delamater. How was this done? 
Mr. Walter S. Lyon, who owes to Senator Quay his appoint- 
ment as United States District Attorney for Pittsburg, and who 
holds the place subject to Quay’s pleasure, presided over the 
convention. At the morning session, the convention appeared 
to be going for General Hastings, and Hastings’s friends wanted 
to proceed to the nomination. Time was needed for the Quay 
faction to use the bribery of patronage, and a motion for 
adjournment was proposed by District Attorney Graham, and 
was almost unanimously defeated. Mr. Lyon, however, de- 
clared the motion carried, and adjourned the convention amid 
hisses at his decision. During the adjournment some delegates 
changed their views and came back for Delamater, and con- 
sequently Delamater was nominated at the afternoon session. 
We can find no reference to civil service reform in the resolu- 
tions of the convention, which is natural enough, considering 
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the number of offices which will have to be turned over in pay- 
ment of these convention pledges which “admit of no default.” 





THE disclosures at the investigation of the lobby methods. 


before the Massachusetts legislature show, though no direct 
bribery, a very low state of mind regarding the members’ atti- 
tude toward large corporations seeking special legislation at 
their hands. There may be some good in registration of the 
lobby and otherwise making the methods of getting at the legis- 
lature more open; but, after all, the chief hope lies in an 
advance in the character of the members themselves. So long 
as many members are nominated and elected as the results of 
bribing caucuses and conventions with patronage, is it any 
wonder that their moral tone in politics is not better? Let 
civil service reform and ballot reform do their full work, so that 
the good moral tone which exists in the community may exert 
its full influence on the legislature unhampered by sinister in- 
fluences, and then the moral tone of our representatives will be 
improved, just as politics in England, and more recently, as we 
see by an article below, in Australia, have been greatly im- 
proved by these reforms. 





THE prosecution of the officers of the Old Dominion Club for 
collecting political assessments on government clerks in Wash- 
ington for the benefit of Mahone’s Virginia campaign, still 
hangs fire. We understand the district attorney intends to 
proceed with the cases, and has hopes of obtaining some con- 
victions ; but, to say the least, the cases do not progress with 
that rapidity which marks an,earnest zeal on the part of the 
administration to see the offenders brought to justice. The 
offenders were helping in their way, those the administration 
was helping in its way. Both these ways were opposed to the 
spirit of the civil service law; one only against the wording 
of it. 

In his letter of acceptance, President Harrison said, “I 
know the practical difficulties attending every attempt to apply 
the spirit of the civil service rules to all appointments and 
removals.” Aware of these practical difficulties, we have been 
lenient in our criticisms of the administration, almost to a 
fault ; but, when it comes to failure to back up the practical 
execution of the law in the Milwaukee post-office affair, and 
the delays in prosecuting the collectors of political assessments, 
we see no reason for any further leniency on these points. 


ANOTHER instance where the President might “with sincere 
purpose ... . advance the reform,” to quote again from his letter 
of acceptance, is in the case of improper removal and ap- 
pointment of railway mail clerks at Albany, N.Y. The Civil 
Service Commission examined this case, and reported to the 
Treasury Department; but, as nothing was done there, they 
brought the matter directly before the President. The report 
of the Commission shows the law has been violated. So far 
no action has been taken on this report. The administration 
must do one of two things. It must either show the Commis- 
sioners are mistaken as to the law or facts or it must annul the 
illegal appointments. This is perhaps the clearest issue yet 
framed. The failure at Milwaukee was a failure to punish 
those who had broken the law. This is allowing a breach of 
the law to continue; and, if it continues, the Commissioners 
might as well resign. 


The truth is, any administration that allows the spirit of the 
spoils system to flourish rankly close outside the narrow pale 
of the law, finds it has a hard row to hoe, to stop the weeds 
from growing inside the fence as well. 





Mr. W. A. NowELt, the new Republican postmaster at Mil- 
waukee, is stirred up by our last month’s editorial, which sug- 
gested politics as the reason for the removal of the guilty 
Democrat only after the post-office had become Republican 
and the retention of the equally guilty Republican, both of 
whom were implicated directly with ex-Postmaster Paul’s eva- 
sions of the law. Mr. Nowell Says, “This statement, so far as 
it refers to the cause of removal or resignation of an employee 
of this office since the present postmaster took charge of it, is 
false.” Let us express our sincere desire to do justice to any 
official in the difficult and complicated task of enforcing disci- 
pline in a large office; but, admitting the facts to be as they 
are stated, it looks as if, consciously or unconsciously, the post- 
master had let politics govern in the matter, just as truly as Mr. 
Cleveland did in the Stone and Benton case. Very likely we 
are mistaken in our surmises; and we hope we are. At all 
events, we welcomely call attention to this denial of political 
motives. 





Tue Republicans of Maine at their recent State Convention 
appointed a committee on resolutions, which, though asked to 
do so, refused to insert the following: “ Resolved, That we favor 
the honest enforcement of the Civil Service Laws.” This con- 
vention was run by the Augusta postmaster, “Joe” Manley, 
appointed under this administration, and who has declared that 
he and his friends “have no use for” civil service reform. 
The nearest thing to a civil service reform plank is the fol- 
lowing :— 

13. It unreservedly commends the administration of President 
Harrison as wise, firm, and upright. Every department has been 
conducted with a careful regard to the rights and interests of the 
people. The public service has been exceptionally pure and free 


from dishonesty and scandal. No combinations nor “rings” have 
controlled the policy or the patronage of the government. 


This has a strange sound in the light of the rings of Boss. 
Quay and Boss Platt, and the contempt of any idea of carrying: 
out the spirit of the civil service laws beyond their actual scope, 
to say nothing of the failure to help the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in its effort to enforce the law itself. 


Mr. JosepH C. HENDRIX, who has been postmaster at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., for somewhat less than four years, has been 
one of the best postmasters we have had. He is to be classed 
with General Corse, and second only to Pearson and James. 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker has repeatedly referred to him 
as “the mcdel postmaster of the United States”; and yet he 
has been discharged for no cause, excepting that he does not 
belong to the Republican party, and no one accuses him of 
allowing his politics to interfere with his official action. In- 
deed, no one would know from his management of his office 
to what party he belonged, so faithfully has he attended to his 
business. The place was offered to a man who knew nothing 
of postal matters, but was a stone-cutter by trade, and was 
eminent as a Republican politician. Again we have to say this 
looks like exact inversion of the President’s promise that, “in 


appointments to every grade and department, fitness, and not. 
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party service, should be the essential and discriminating test.” 
Meanwhile, the First Assistant Postmaster, who has aided in 
the reforms under Mr. Hendrix and is a Republican, worthy of 
promotion to Mr. Hendrix’s place, has been overlooked. We 
all know why he is overlooked. Though a Republican, he is 
not one of the party workers, and so is of “no use” to any 
party boss. 





THE quarrels among spoilsmen occasionally furnish us with 
striking evidence of what we know to exist, but which usually 
escapes positive proof. The editor of a Republican paper in 
North Carolina, finding that. the census supervisor of the 
Eleventh Census for the Fourth District of that State failed to 
confine his appointments of enumerators to Republicans, pub- 
lished the agreement which the supervisor, who was named 
W. E. Webb, had signed as a condition precedent to his appoint- 
ment. The agreement was as follows: “This is to certify 
that, if I am appointed a supervisor of the Eleventh Census 
for the Fourth District of North Carolina, the Republicans of 
each county in my district shall have the control of the patron- 
age, and that I will lend my influence to that party.” 

There was no complaint that the Democratic enumerators 
he appointed were incompetent. Indeed, it seems to be ad- 
mitted they were more capable than some of the Republicans 
who failed to be appointed; and there seems to be no shame 
in openly declaring that the supervisorship was, in our great 
and free country, sold on the consideration of disposing the 
patronage in favor of a particular class of persons. 





THE quarrel in the United States Senate over the choice of 
sergeant-at-arms, with his enormous patronage, was the occasion 
for a quarrel between Senator Shearman and Senator Quay, who 
had supported Shearman for President at the Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1888. If all the subordinate positions in the service of 
the Senate were put under civil service rules, and the sergeant 
selected by promotion from these on account of ‘proved ability, 
what a lot of time and wrangling would be saved! 


THE appointment by President Harrison of John R. Mizell 
first as marshal of Florida and more recently as collector of the 
port of Pensacola, and also the appointment of Harrison Reid 
postmaster at Pensacola, deserve as much condemnation as the 
appointment of Warmouth at New Orleans. John R. Mizell 
is the man who, in his recent position as marshal, wrote the 
well-known letter directing his deputy to summon only tried 
and true Republicans for jury duty. He appointed as one of 
his deputies the man Saunders, who has since been killed in 
a drunken quarrel. More than that, Mizell was implicated in 
a series of atrocious murders committed about twenty years 
ago. Reid was then, in 1870, provisional Governor of Florida. 
He appointed John R. Mizell county judge of Orange County, 
and David Mizell, his brother, sheriff of the same county. 
The county commissioners who selected the jurors were ap- 
pointed by Reid also. Some very atrocious murders were 
committed in that county, and there was the strongest evidence 
against the Mizells that they were the instigators of them. In 
the fall of 1870, several indictments were found against John 
R. Mizell and his companions. One of these companions, 
named John Evans, was tried first. The trial, conducted by 
a district attorney appointed by Reid, took place under judges 











appointed by Reid, and before a jury selected by friends of 
the Mizells. Evans was acquitted; but one of the jury was 
one of the suspected persons, and there was every reason to 
suppose that the rest of the jury were selected under instruc- 
tions to “summon only tried and true” friends. The indict- 
ments against John R. Mizell were then vol fros’d by this 
same district attorney. Any one acquainted with the state of 
affairs under the provisional governments in Florida during 
reconstruction times, and acquainted with the above facts, 
knows that the trial was not likely to be a fair one. Of 
course, we have no evidence to prove the guilt of the Mizells; 
but this we can say, that the respectable citizens of the county 
all believe that they were guilty, and it is such persons as these 
to whom President Harrison commits important positions in 
the federal government, for whose appointment he is directly 
responsible. 

Now, let us not be misunderstood as supposing that President 
Harrison prefers to appoint such men. Our position is this: 
that under the spoils system party exigencies require such 
appointments to be made in return for goods delivered, or to 
be delivered, at conventions; and the very fact that a man of 
the character, family, and reputation of President Harrison can 
acquiesce in such appointments after knowing all the facts 
shows the enormous power of the evils we wish to abolish by 
our reform. Very little will be gained by declaiming against 
President Harrison as alone responsible for this. A man of 
phenomenal courage might, it is true, resist pressure for such 
appointments ; but men of such courage are rare, and seldom 
find their way into the White House. The real remedy is 
to destroy the spoils system, root and branch; and then only 
will it be possible for men of the stuff Presidents are usually 
made of to give us good, clean administrations. 





THE June number of the Virginia Seminary Magazine has a 
very interesting and able article on “The Morals of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform,” by L. M. Blackford, M.A. He gives deserved 
credit to Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, for bringing the 
moral aspect of the reform before the clergymen of the country. 





CHARLES THEODORE RuSSELL, Jr., Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Commission, delivered an interesting 
address at West Newton on May 30, on the “ Working of Civil 
Service Reform.” He also made some excellent points in 
answer to Mr. Clarkson’s Boston address. It is found nearly 
in full in the Boston Sunday Herald of June 1. The Newton 
Association is quite active, and has increased its membership 
considerably within the past two months. Rev. Henry Lam- 
bert, their president, published an answer to Mr. Clarkson, 
which is one of the most effective we have seen on the special 
points brought out. It appears in the Boston Zranscript of 
May 30. 





Tue Buffalo Association has recently increased its member- 
ship by about one hundred, 





HOUSE COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE COMMISSION. 
The Civil Service Committee of the House have vindicated Com- 


missioners Roosevelt and Thompson. Messrs. Stone and Anderson 
did not sign the report, It is very exhaustive, going into the whole 
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case very minutely. Dealing with the Shidy matter, the majority 
take up the testimony on both sides, and conclude that for Messrs. 
Thompson and Roosevelt to have acted differently from what they 
did would have been improper. Their conduct was exactly proper. 
As to the Campbell case, there could no possible blanie fall upon 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Thompson. The report says they did all 
or more than could be required of them to clear up the matter. Mr. 
Lyman, however, does not fare so well. The report says that his 
administration of the office appears to have been lax; and they cen- 
sure him for his course of conduct in the affair of Campbell, his 
brother-in-law. In concluding their report, the committee say :— 

“With regard to the conduct of the Civil Service Commissioners 
in the matters submitted to your committee, we find, first, that Com- 
missioners Roosevelt and Thompson have discharged their duties 
with entire fidelity and integrity; second, that the official conduct 
of Commissioner Lyman has been characterized by laxity of disci- 
pline in the administration of the affairs of the Commission, and is 
therefore censurable. Your committee will proceed at once to inves- 
tigate the workings of the system, and present a subsequent report 
when said investigation shall have been completed, together with 
a report of their conclusion.” 

After reciting the charges against Mr.,Campbell, the committee 
says: “Mr. Oberly, Mr. Lyman, and Mr. Doyle severally investigated 
to a greater or less extent the charges preferred against Campbell, 
found him guilty of a breach of discipline, and he was reprimanded. 
But these gentlemen, as it appears from the testimony, failed to 
ascertain definitely whether the questions copied by Campbell and 
given Mrs. Smith were obsolete or not. They gave it as their belief, 
however, that the questions were obsolete. It occurred that they 
directed their inquiry to ascertaining whether the copy on the ques- 
tions was in the handwriting of Campbell,—an inquiry that was of 
little consequence, if the questions were in fact obsolete. The real 
offence consisted in copying and giving out questions that could be 
used in the examination to take place thereafter, and not in copying 
questions that were obsolete and hence worthless to Mrs. Smith to 
use or sell. And it is not probable that Mr. Campbell copied ques- 
tions and answers merely to give Mrs. Smith an idea of the character 
of the examination, since, if that was so, it would have been quite 
enough to have copied the questions only. The omission to ascer- 
tain whether the questions were for use or to be used at any ensuing 
examination was a palpable neglect of duty, since the fact not in- 
quired about was obviously the one controlling fact essential in 
determining the degree of Campbell’s culpability. 

“It is clear to your committee that Campbell copied the questions 
and that they were not obsolete. An investigation properly con- 
ducted would have disclosed the fact. If the administration of the 
civil service was not to fall in disrepute, Mr. Campbell should have 
been dismissed. His retention indicated gross laxity of discipline, 
and showed that the administration of the Commission was not such 
at that time as to receive or merit public confidence. 

“Your committee cannot accept as satisfactory the answer of 
Messrs. Oberly, Lyman, and Doyle, that they believed the questions 
Campbell copied were obsolete. The facts disclosed to your commit- 
tee convince them that the omission to obtain the truth was as rep- 
rehensible as to have disregarded it after it had been ascertained, 
and is little less culpable, and whether they failed through differences 
or partiality to learn the facts, or, knowing them, failed to take such 
action as the public service obviously demanded, is not a matter ot 
great consequence — the neglect of duty in either case is condemned. 

“Tt has been suggested that Commissioners Roosevelt and Thomp- 
son are deserving of censure for not taking action in the Campbell 
case. Your committee does not share this view. On the contrary, 
there is nothing in their conduct to challenge criticism. When their 
attention was called to the matter by the newspaper reports, they 
called the parties concerned before them, separately and without 
opportunity of their conferring with one another, and there was a 
concurrence of statements that the matter had been fully investigated 
and Mr. Campbell punished, and it being as to them res adjudicata, 
they did not take further action in the matter, and in that we think 
they were thoroughly justified. 


“In connection with the Shidy case, the committee, after reciting 
the facts, states that the Commissioners’ in securing Shidy’s appoint- 
ment to the Census Office after his dismissal from the Milwaukee 
post-office was not an exceptional course, nor did it tend to demoral- 
ize the service. It would have been ground for criticism if, instead 
of keeping faith with the witness, they had permitted those who had 
concealed the truth and assisted in the frauds to escape and retain 
their positions, and suffered Shidy, who had been instrumental in 
exposing the fraud and in bringing the truth to light, to be punished 
for so doing. The Commissioners insist that the man who told the 
truth and assisted the government in unearthing a fraud and in vin- 
dicating the law should at least fare as well as those who did the 
reverse. For that reason they recommend the appointment of Shidy. 
Your committee is unable to find anything to criticise in that.” 

Commissioner Lyman’s brother-in-law, Campbell, has resigned. 


BISHOP POTTER’S PHI BETA ORATION AT HARVARD. 
EXTRACT ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, JUNE 26, 1890. 


The republic at this moment is confronted by three conspicuous 
dangers, which, while they may not be those which all of us may own 
as most grave, have, nevertheless, a typical and representative char- 
acter whose significance it is not easy to overestimate. Let me speak 
of them briefly for a few moments, and then of those more particular 
obligations which their existence devolves upon scholars. 

(a) The mechanism of a government so vast and complex as ours 
demands a huge army of servants, on whom the responsibility of its 
efficient administration largely rests. .We are perpetually dazzled by 
the illusion that, if once we can devise a perfect machine, it will go 
somehow of itself. But there are no perfect machines; and, if there 
were, the very conditions of the existence of that mechanism which 
we call the State would forbid its perfection in action, since it is 
contingent at every turn upon the voluntary consent, the more or 
less trained intelligence, and, above all, the personal integrity of the 
individual. No system of government has won more hearty enco- 
miums from those trained under alien skies and rule than our own, 
and no one who has read the remarkable review of our political 
institutions by that eminent and gifted Englishman, Professor James 
Bryce, to whom we owe the two volumes entitled “The American 
Commonwealth,” can rise from them without a profound sense of the 
great possibilities of so nobly conceived and so finely balanced a 
system of government instituted under conditions so exceptionally 
favorable to its success. But, as De Tocqueville pointed out long 
ago, the excellence and delicacy of a vast civic mechanism only the 
more demands intelligent, prudent, and reverent handling. With 
that rare foresight and penetration which will make him for all time 
a teacher to this people, he wrote, nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago: “It would seem as if the rulers of our time sought only to use 
men to make ¢hings great. I wish they would try a little more to 
make great men, that they would set less value upon the work and 
more upon the workman, that they would never forget that a nation 
cannot long remain strong when every man belonging to it is individ- 
ually weak, and that no form or combination of social polity has yet 
been devised to make an energetic people out of a community of 
pusillanimous and enfeebled citizens.” [‘ Democracy in America,” 
vol. ii. p. 406, Cambridge. ] 

And yet one would think that no system had ever been devised 
more effectually to disparage the work and to degrade into pusillani- 
mous and enfeebled citizenship the workman than that system of 
civic service which for the last fifty years, and never more insistently 
than of late, has been striving to establish itself among this people. 
A policy of favoritism which makes partisan service the substantial 
basis for political preferment, and a fine disdain for the element of 
personal fitness, whatever the place or task, which exacts only so 
much competency as can rescue the place-holder from absolute dis- 
grace,— this has come to be the war-cry which treats every office of 
trust as so much spoil and every political contest as simply a scram- 
ble for personal emolument. That such a view of the service of the 
government should be held by some Tuscan bandit escaped out of 
his trans-Alpine fastnesses to prey upon our unsuspecting institu- 
tions would not be occasion for surprise. But that it has come to be 
the deliberate conviction of men in high place among us, and that 
this new gospel of unscrupulous self-seeking is openly proclaimed as 
the only spell powerful enough to maintain a healthy and active 
interest in our political institutions,— that, in other words, there is 
no instinct of patriotism strong enough to constrain a man to active 
— in the political life of the nation, unless there dangles 

efore him all the while .the possible prize which he may snatch out 
of the sordid and shameless strife,—this certainly is a teaching 
which may well make all honest people flush with keen and indignant 
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shame. 
inevitable corollary that no man who serves the State only from such 
motives will scruple to sacrifice public interests to private ends 


For, in close touch with it, there stands plainly enough the 


whenever he can safely do so. Once grant that civic place is a 
private p/acer, out of which you and I must first snatch that which 
shall compensate ourselves for the discomfort and degradation in- 
volved in scrambling for it, and it is difficult to see how the 
sequence, which puts self or one’s party first and one’s — last, 
does not hold all the way through. And, indeed, that no = 
sense of civic obligation than this is widely prevalent is indicated by 
the painful fact (to which one finds it difficult to allude with becoming 
delicacy and reserve) that great parties and great personages are 
able in this matter to affirm, on platforms and in official pronuncia- 
mentos, and with such unctuous solemnity, a virtue which, in prac- 
tice, they find it no less easy with open and brazen impunity to doubt 
and disregard. Such a situation, gentlemen, disguise or dispute it 
as men may, never can be belittled or ignored as a mere partisan 
issue. It is an issue of morals, it is a question of common honesty ; 
for men in civic power are simply the servants of the State, and the 
public service is a public trust, r tous or perversion or malfeasance 
in which is not a less, but a greater, crime than unfaithfulness to a 
private trust. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN AUSTRALIA. 


Australia is just now an object-lesson in political action. The 
tariff experiences of Victoria and New South Wales, one with Pro- 
tection, the other with Free Trade, are compared, and appealed to 
in defence of both theories. To Australia we owe the reform ballot 
system, now so popular. It is not surprising, therefore, that civil 
service reform should receive its share of justification and encourage- 
ment from Australia. Inhis recent and able book, “ Problems of 
Greater Britain,” on pp. 120-122 of the American edition, Sir Charles 
Dilke writes as follows of the results of reform methods in Vic- 
toria : — 

“ Not only have the State railways of Victoria been placed under 
non-political management, but this has been the case with the public 
departments generally. The commissioners appointed to free the 
public service from the former incubus of political patronage are as 
well paid as the judges, and as free from pressure of any kind. The 
Civil Service Commissioners of Victoria, who are three in number, 
began their work some five years ago by visiting every place in the 
colony where public officers.are stationed, learning the nature of their 
duties, their relative importance, and classifying the officers accord- 
ingly. Salaries were systematized and made uniform in all depart- 
ments, and appointments and promotions are now determined by the 
board. 

“The Victoria Civil Service Commission has met with success ; 
and, on the rare occasions where Members of Parliament have hinted 
a desire to revert to the old practices, the voice of the community 
has at once drowned the whisper of such a suggestion. The civil 
service, which was at one time a byword, is now a credit to the 
colony; and nothing can exceed the average capacity, industry, and 
trustworthiness of its public servants.” 

The following enviable tribute points a contrast painful to us just 
now: “A remarkable testimony to the political honor prevalent in 
the highest places in the Australian colonies is the fact that two of 
the leading statesmen belonging to different colonies, who have noto- 
riously been in financial straits throughout their lives, although they 
have for long periods been all-powerful, have not only remained 
scrupulously honest, which is nothing, but have never been charged 
with or suspected of dishonesty by their most savage political op- 
ponents, which is much.” 

And a quotation from page 170 is interesting, as showing how un- 
founded is the assertion, so often repeated, that patronage is essen- 
tial to a proper interest in party and in public affairs. Comparing 
New South Wales, where patronage prevails, with Victoria, he says: 
“ At the same time, it is noticeable that there is not that amount of 
interest in politics in New South Wales which might be expected. 
There are a good many wilful abstentions from the exercise of the 
suffrage, and there has lately been a still more objectionable form of 
abstention in the refusal of many of the leading men of the colony to 


take part in public affairs.... Party is more highly organized in 
Victoria than in New South Wales, and a greater stability of govern- 
ment is the result.” 





CLARKSON vs. DANA. 
“ Subsidized” Editors. 


A neat and epigrammatic little story, in which Assistant Post- 
master-General Clarkson figures as the hero, and Editor R. H. Dana 
of Boston as the victim, was recently going the rounds of the New 
York press. It runs as follows :— 


There is a periodical published in Boston and devoted to civil 
service reform, whose editor is Richard Henry Dana. When J. S. 
Clarkson-was in Boston a week ago, he was introduced to Mr. Dana. 
Indeed, the Boston Mugwumps paid quite as much court'to the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General as if he was not the axe-wielder for the 
decapitation of 50,000 official heads. At the head of his editorial 
page, Mr. Dana prints in each number of his journal a list of editors 
appointed by President Harrison to office, under the heading of 
“ Subsidized Editors.” Mr. Clarkson has seen this list, and in course 
of conversation he asked Mr. Dana this quiet and somewhat leading 
question : — 

“Would you accept a federal position, Mr. Dana, provided it 
should be offered you by the President, and should be a high and 
responsible one,— say, Civil Service Commissioner?” 

With the idea that Mr. Clarkson might be putting out a feeler for 
the administration, Mr. Dana responded emphatically,— 

“Yes, I think I would.” 

“Tn that event,” continued Mr. Clarkson, with satire in his tone, 
“‘would you continue to print in your paper a list of subsidized 
editors, with your own name in the list?” 

Mr. Dana’s reply has not yet reached the first Assistant Post- 
master-General. 


The only defect noticeable in the narrative is the defect often 
found in good stories; namely, the defect that it has been ingeniously 
invented, but does not happen to be true. Mr. Dana never met Mr. 
Clarkson in Boston. The Boston editor did not respond emphatically, 
“Yes, I think I would,” nor did the first Assistant Postmaster- 
General continue the conversation with a satirical rejoinder. AH 
that happened in this connection was simply this,— that Mr. Clark- 
son wrote to Mr. Dana, and that Mr. Dana sent a reply which has 
reached the First Assistant Postmaster-General. The correspond- 
ence is as follows: — 


OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 25, 1890. 
My dear Sir,—... Since you were here, I have seen a copy of 
your paper. I have read it with interest. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the last leaf of it, where you print a list of “ Subsidized 
Editors.” I see I am in the list. I did not know before that I was 
subsidized. I would like to know what good cause is served by 
keeping a list like this before the public. I presume, if the President 
would tender you a position on the Civil Service Commission, you 
would accept it. If you should, I would like to know if you would 
print your own name in this list of subsidized editors ; and, if not, why 
not? Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. S. CLARKSON. 


Boston, April 29, 1890. 

My dear Sir,—1 have your letter of April 25, with the enclosure 
of an official statement regarding changes among postmasters. . . 
As to “Subsidized Editors,” you may remember that in 1888 Mr. 
George William Curtis, in his summary of Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, accused Mr. Cleveland of having subsidized the press with the 
federal patronage; and this paper made the same accusation, and 
President Harrison appears to have been doing the same thing to 
about the same extent. We shall probably have a more complete 
list formed, covering both Cleveland’s and Harrison’s administra- 
tions, by next autumn. The facts on which the people found their 
opinion of governments are almost wholly got through the press. 
We all admit the suppression of facts by government control, such 
as we see in Europe to-day, is subversive of the rights of the people. 
Here and there an editor may be found fair-minded enough to give 
the facts, both favorable and unfavorable, to an administration under 
which he holds office; but his position as a government subordinate 
would then be an awkward one. We have again and again seen the 
effect of patronage on the ordinary editor. It closes his mouth, his 
ears, and his eyes to any criticisms of his administration or fair treat- 
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ment of his opponents. The public are the losers in such cases, 
just as much as if the government controlled or subsidized the press. 
I could not edit this paper independently and fearlessly and yet hold 
my position, provided I got one, under the government, without acting 
in a way that would be unbecoming a subordinate. An editor like 
yourself of a strictly party paper may be able to perform both duties 
at once, but few succeed in this. Very truly yours, 
R. H. DANA. 
To Hon. J. L. CLARKSON, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, Washington, D.C. 


For the cause of reform it makes very little difference whether Mr. 
Clarkson, as he tells the story, or Mr. Dana, as the correspondence 
shows, had the last word. It is of the greatest importance, however, 
that the public should be aroused to the evil of this phase of the 
spoils system. 

In the days of ancient Greece, the orators did the work now done 
by the press; and Philip of Macedon, in order to bring the free Greek 
states under his sway, subsidized all the orators with money or office, 
excepting Demosthenes. Even the warnings of Demosthenes were 
not enough to save his country, which, though able to withstand the 
Macedonian phalanx, yielded to the persuasions of the subsidized 
orators. 

Since publishing our last list of “ Subsidized Editors,” we have had 
some 46 new cases brought to our attention; and, besides these, the 
special committee of the National League has a long list of editors 
appointed by Presidents Harrison and Cleveland as presidential post- 
masters. It is bad enough to use the offices to control the caucuses 
and conventions in favor of this or that man or clique, but to use the 
offices for the purpose of paying editors to keep the facts hidden 
from the people and to write up rose-colored accounts of the doings 
of an administration seems worse. 





PHILADELPHIA CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The following are the officers of the Association for 1890-91 
elected at the recent meeting : — 

President, Wayne MacVeagh. 

Vice-Presidents, J. I. Clark Hare, J. Andrews Harris, Henry C. 
Lea, I. J. Wistar. 

Treasurer, Edward S. Sayres. 

Secretary, R. Francis Wood. 

Executive Committee, Charles C. Binney, Alfred Cope, James G. 
Francis, Philip C. Garrett, J. Andrews Harris, Charles H. Hutchin- 
son, Wayne MacVeagh, W. W. Montgomery, Joseph Parrish, John 
J. Pinkerton, Edward S. Sayres, Francis B. Reeves, Charles Rich- 
ardson, William Herbert Washington, Joseph Lapsley Wilson, 
R. Francis Wood, Stuart Wood. 

Finance Committee, Walter Wood, Clement B. Newbold, Edward 
S. Sayres. 

Publication Committee, I. J. Wistar, H. LaBarre Jayne, George G. 
Mercer, Simon A. Stern, Samuel Wagner. 

A very interesting printed report on the Federal, State, and Mu- 
nicipal Administrations can be obtained of the Secretary, at the office 
of the Association, 218 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 


‘The ninth annual meeting of the Missouri Civil Service Reform 
Association was held on June 5. Mr. Charles Claflin Allen, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, read a singularly able report, and 
the following officers were elected : — 

Officers for the year ending May 1, 1891: President, E. T. Allen; 
Vice-Presidents, Henry Hitchcock, John B. Henderson, Emil Pree- 
torious, G. A Finkelnburg, George A. Madill, Charles Speck, The- 
ophile Papin, Peter L. Foy; Treasurer, Wentworth Terry; Secre- 
tary, Selden P. Spencer; Executive Committee, Charles Claflin 
Allen, Chairman, John J. Rich, John W. Dryden, John F. Lee, Ed- 
ward Cunningham, Jr., James L. Blair, Arthur Lee, Wentworth 
Terry, Dr. Charles E. Briggs, E. C. Eliot, N. O. Nelson, Albert 
Blair, F. M. Crunden, Dr. James M, Leete, Selden P. Spencer; Pub- 











lication Committee, Dr. Charles E. Briggs, Chairman, James B. Gaz- 
zam, Frederick M. Crunden; Finance Committee, N. O. Nelson, 
Chairman, John W. Dryden, Wentworth Terry ; Committee on Legis- 
lation, George A. Madill, Chairman, Edward Cunningham, Jr., John 
F. Lee; Corresponding Committee, Selden P. Spencer, ex-officio 
Chairman, Dr. James M. Leete, Arthur Lee; Auditing Committee, 
Albert Blair, John J. Rich. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


The Patent Office is a bureau quite unique in its character. Hav- 
ing to deal with the claims of inventors, it reaches nearly every man- 
ufacturing interest of the country; and there is a great body of me- 
chanics and skilled artisans who are concerned in its proper adminis- 
tration and keenly watchful of its proceedings. The possession of 
a patent is often the only hope which a mechanic can cling to for 
a permanent betterment in his condition. The duties of most of 
the higher officials in the Patent Office are largely judicial in char- 
acter. Though appeals are allowed from their decisions, yet a large 
number are not appealed from, and are therefore final; and for the 
performance of these judicial duties there is need of freedom from 
partisan politics and a reasonable degree of security of tenure dur- 
ing honesty and efficiency, and a hope of promotion for special abil- 
ity. There is even less reason why these offices should be “ political ” 
than that the United States district or circuit judges should be 
“political,” though in such positions as those of the Patent Office 
changes should be allowed where it is clear the efficiency of the 
office is to be thereby increased ; and, on the other hand, no political 
influence should shelter incompetent or dishonest men from removal. 

The head of the office is a commissioner, having associated with 
him an assistant commissioner; a law clerk, who aids in the judicial 
labors; a chief clerk, who is the principal administrative officer of 
the bureau; a finance clerk, in whose charge are the revenues of the 
office; a librarian; an examining corps, consisting of about one hun- 
dred and eighty persons, who investigate the claims of applicants, to 
determine what is new and patentable in their inventions ; and about 
three hundred and sixty other employees,— clerks, copyists, draughts- 
men, laborers, and messengers,— distributed chiefly among four 
principal divisions. The first of these divisions, which is under the 
supervision of the chief clerk, receives, registers, and distributes all 
applications for patents, and has charge of interference and appeal 


‘records and the general correspondence of the office, as well as of 


the models and Scientific Library, and attends to the financial duties 
of the office; the second, or “ Issue and Gazette Division,” prepares 
patents for delivery, and issues the Official Gazette and other official 
publications; the third, or “ Draughtsman’s Division,” has charge of 
the drawings, printed patents, photo-lithographic copies, and rejected 
and abandoned applications; and the fourth, or “ Assignment Divi- 
sion,” registers the transfers of patents, attends to the making of man- 
uscript copies, preserves files of caveats, etc. Each of the last three 
divisions is under the control of a chief of division. The revenues of 
the Patent Office average about $4,000 to the working day, and rep- 
resent fees paid for patents, for the registry of assignments, the 
purchase of patent publications and copies of specifications of Ameri- 
can and foreign patents, and of American applications for patents, 
and of manuscript decisions of the judicial officers of the Patent 
Office. Between the Commissioner of Patents and the Examining 
Corps there exists an intermediate tribunal, known as the Board of 
Examiners in Chief, composed of three members appointed by the 
President, which entertains appeals from the adverse decisions made 
by the principal examiners; and from the adverse decisions of this 
board an appeal lies to the commissioner in person. Aside from 
these proceedings, a vast number of interlocutory appeals arise, 
which concern the methods of practice under the rules; and these 
are taken from the principal examiners directly to the commissioner 
in person. It will be perceived that the office of commissioner unites 
duties which are administrative and judicial, and demands, not merely 
a good lawyer, familiar with science and mechanics and with the 
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application of legal principles, but at the same time a man of unusual 
executive capacity. 

The beginning of the present administration found this whole 
bureau in the control of spoilsmen, as far as the Civil Service Law 
would allow it to be. They were in possession, both above and 
below the classified list, of nearly all the offices on which they could 
lay their hands. It would be no injustice to Mr. Montgomery, the 
first commissioner appointed by President Cleveland, to say that he 
entered the office without any experience in matters of patent law, 
and knew next to nothing of the practice and needs of the office. 
He appointed his brother as his confidential clerk, to distribute the 
offices of the bureau among some of the more influential Congress- 
men. President Cleveland appointed as assistant commissioner, 
presumably upon political influence, the brother of a ‘Democratic 
Senator, who had served in Congress and had been chairman of the 
Committee on Patents. He was not a lawyer, and was without 
experience in the duties of such an office. 

The appointment of the law clerk by the commissioner was also 
purely a matter of patronage. This was a position for which, during 
many years previous, the appointment had been made from members 
of the Examining Corps, detailed by personal selection of the com- 
missioner. The duties of law clerk are not defined by law. He is 
an assistant to the commissioner; and, although he cannot render de- 
cisions finally, he acts as a sort of referee, who advises the commis- 
sioner on matters of fact and questions of practice which the latter 
officer cannot find time to examine in detail. It often happens that 
an efficient law clerk will prepare decisions which are afterwards 
signed by the commissioner upon inspection and approval. When 
cases go to the courts on appeal, the law clerk is the representative 
of the Patent Office. ‘Ghe variety and character of the work and the 
dignity of the place aroused the ambition of all those members of 
the lower Examining Corps who had some legal training, and made 
them eager to fit themselves in law and perform their duties well, in 
the hope that they might some time be selected for this position. 
This incentive had developed a splendid esprit de corps among these 
men, who were thus encouraged to engage in the study of patent law. 

This position of law clerk had been held successively by men who 
have attained prominence at the patent bar. Only one exception had 
been made to the rule of appointing to this office by promotion from 
the lower positions in the Examining Corps. On that occasion, the law 
clerk was chosen from outside the office; and it was the cause of much 
discouragement among the examiners, who thus saw their own hopes 
of promotion taken away. This was the only exception until the ad- 
ministration of Commissioner Montgomery, who appointed the law 
clerk from outside and upon political grounds. This new law clerk 
was entirely inexperienced in the duties of the place, and could 
make no pretensions to being well qualified to perform them. This 
was a disastrous blow to the ambition of the examiners, who sought 
this promotion as a reward for the faithful performance of their duty. 
Another place which had been held up as the prize of efficiency 
under former commissioners was that of Examiner of Interferences, 
a sort of court of first instance where trials are had by conflicting 
claimants upon proofs regularly introduced. This was also filled 
from the corps of exaniners before Mr. Montgomery became com- 
missioner. Under him, however, the new examiner was appointed 
from outside the office. Up to the time of his appointment, he knew 
little about the working of the Patent Office, and was not greatly 
experienced in patent law; but he has doubtless acquired consider- 
able experience during his service. He remains in office. 

Commissioner Montgomery also reduced two out of the three chiefs 
of divisions to $1,800 clerkships, and filled the places of these chiefs 
by men from the outside, politicians of influence, but without experi- 
-ence, the men reduced doing the bulk of the work. One of the new 
appointees brought considerable scandal upon the office. He also 
-still holds his position. 

Another remarkable practice was begun under Commissioner 
Montgomery. The offices of fourth assistant examiners (whose 
‘duties properly related exclusively to the examination of patents) 
were in many instances filled by clerks who were still retained at 
their clerical work, and did no duty at all as assistant examiners, 


although they were classified as such. At one time there were no 
fewer than twenty of these clerks who had thus been transferred to 
fourth assistant examinerships, the duties of which position they did 
not perform. This weakened perceptibly the Examining Corps and 
impaired the efficiency of the office. Your committee was for some 
time at a loss to understand any motive for this transfer, as both 
these clerkships and examinerships were embraced in the classified 
service, and so could not be filled with political favorites; but your 
committee afterwards learned that the clerkships vacated by this 
transfer were filled by promotion from a lower grade, that the ranks 
from which these places were recruited were in their turn filled by a 
special examination for examiners’ clerks, and that a number of per- 
sons appointed without competitive examination as “skilled laborers” 
had been detailed for duty as examiners’ clerks, and had thus 
acquired a knowledge of the duties of that office, which gave them 
peculiar advantages for passing the special examination for it. Thus, 
by making a political favorite first a “skilled laborer” and then 
giving him a “special” examination, he could obtain a clerkship from 
which political favorites were usually barred by open competitive 
examinations. These irregularities and perversions of the law could 
not but be followed by disastrous results. 

The work of the Patent Office under these conditions steadily 
declined in efficiency. The Examining Corps had been under the 
control of the competitive system for a number of years, and it was 
mostly beyond the reach of political influence. The principal exam- 
iners, of whom there were twenty-eight, were officials whose salaries 
ranged above that fixed by the classified service ; but the commis- 
sioner doubtless recognized that to remove these men of long train- 
ing to make place for politicians would cause inextricable confusion, 
and that without them the bureau would be helpless and unable to 
perform its functions. Hence they were retained. 

President Cleveland saw his way clear to transfer Commissioner 
Montgomery into a different field; and he appointed as his successor 
Benton J. Hall, of Iowa, who had also served in Congress and was a 
lawyer known to be of some ability and character in his own State, 
but not specially acquainted with patent law or the needs of the 
Patent Office. He devoted his energies mainly to preserving the 
remnants of good service against further inundations, and he gained 
the respect of all who knew him in the office. He was surrounded, 
however, by many incompetents, who had been inducted into office 
during the administration of his predecessor, and whom he did not 
discharge. He found it necessary to resort frequently to the prac- 
tice of letting out a considerable portion of the judicial functions of 
the office to commissions specially created from time to time from 
among the older and more experienced men of the Examining Corps. 
These men, whose official duties required all their time, were obliged 
to take up details which ought to have been within the easy reach of 
the assistant commissioner and law clerk ; but, while these latter were 
retained, there seemed to be no other way of doing the public busi- 
ness than that of calling in these examining officers to perform the 
duties of their superiors.. A change for the worse was made during 
the administration of Commissioner Hall, when, in July, 1887, 
Schuyler W. Duryee was displaced from the office of chief clerk, 
and a successor was appointed for political reasons who was without 
experience, and therefore largely dependent upon his subordinates. 

The appointment of the present commissioner by President Harri- 
son was made in pursuance of sound business principles. There 
were several candidates for appointment, some of them retired 
Congressmen, and many of them with strong political backing; but 
the President resisted this influence, and declared that, if the pat- 
ent bar would unite in a recommendation, he would appoint the 
man they recommended. The present commissioner, Mr. Charles 
H. Mitchell, was suggested. He was a patent lawyer of extensive 
experience and of recognized standing, with a large income from his 
profession ; and his acceptance of the office involved considerable 
pecuniary ,sacrifice. As soon as it was ascertained that he would 
accept, the leading patent lawyers of the country endeavored to 
secure his appointment. He had their almost unanimous support as 
thoroughly well qualified for the position. This commissioner seems 
to be independent of political influences, and has inaugurated valu- 
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able reforms. The President appointed to the office of assistant 
commissioner, in place of Mr. Vance, Robert J. Fisher, who had been 
a member of the Board of Examiners in Chief, and who had been a 
competing applicant for the commissionership. This appointment 
was strictly in the line of civil service reform principles. The office 
was next in grade above that which he had filled; and he was well 
qualified for it, had been in the service about twelve years, and had 
gone through the various grades from lowest assistant examiner up 
to the place he then occupied, and he had filled every grade worthily 
and satisfactorily. He was familiar with the business of the office 
and the Zersonnel of the corps. The President, on the advice of the 
commissioner, next promoted, to the vacancy made by the promotion 
of Mr. Fisher, Mr. Solon W. Stocking, who had also begun at the 
lowest grades and had been in the office about seventeen years, a 
tried examiner of proved ability, upon whom the Democratic commis- 
sioners during their terms had greatly relied. Mr. Stocking had 
entered the Examining Corps by competitive examination, which had 
been applied to the Examining Corps for many years continuously 
previous to the passage of the Pendleton bill, and had risen through 
each grade in the same way, and is himself a typical fruit of the com- 
petitive system. Although an ardent Republican, he had given to 
the Democratic head of the office his best service. He had come in 
under civil service rules, and considered public duty as paramount 
to mere party claims. The commissioner also reappointed as his 
chief clerk Mr. Schuyler W. Duryee, who came in from the Treas- 
ury Department in 1883 —had been chief clerk during the admin- 
istration of President Arthur (but had been displaced during the 
administration of Commissioner Hall), and was a man of excellent 
executive capacity. The commissioner also changed the law clerk, 
superseding him by Mr. Frothingham, a change for the better; 
although, as Mr. Frothingham was appointed to the place from the 
outside, this change has not restored to the corps of examiners the 
incentive to faithful and efficient work which had formerly been 
inspired by the hope of promotion to this office from their own ranks. 
It is true that the office of law clerk is somewhat confidential in its 
nature and the occupant should be in touch with the bar and outside 
world, and it may happen that the right sort of person may not 
always be found within the ranks of the Examining Corps. In such 
a case, it might be proper to make an exception from the salutary 
method of promotion; but it must also be remembered that special 
training and a knowledge of the office are required, and these can 
rarely be found outside of the office itself,— that promotion to. the 
office of law clerk is the only promotion besides that to the office of 
Examiner of Interferences to which the Examining Corps can look,— 
that the good an established system of promotion does to the whole 
force is greater in its total result than the individual gain likely to be 
had by making an exception to the rule, and that one exception is 
likely to he followed by discouragement and uncertainty. Adding 
to this the fact that long experience in the department has shown 
admirable law clerks can be found among the Examining Corps, which 
at present is certainly not below the average, your committee think 
it was a mistake not to revive the advantages gained by the former 
system of promotion within the office. 

Your committee are glad to report from information in their pos- 
session, derived, as they believe, from trustworthy and non-political 
sources, that there has been a decided improvement in the efficiency 
of the office since the appointment of the present commissioner. 

The system of competitive examinations, as applied to the Patent 
Office, had been begun under the Civil Service Commission and 
rules, established by General Grant in 1871-72; and, though these 
rules were in operation for a short time only, “the system of com- 
petitive examinations, once established,” to quote from a letter written 
us by a former Commissioner of Patents, and representing the opin- 
ions of several of the leading commissioners from 1872 to 1885, “so 
approved itself that succeeding commissioners clung to it.” “ Expe- 
rience had shown that the office obtained better ‘raw material’ 
under open competition, and that promotion in grade for approved 
fitness in like competition relieved the commissioner from a tremen- 
dous amount of importunate buttonholing, and was accepted by the 
corps as a fair and square test”; that the members of the corps 





“were thus secure in zealous efforts to study and work for their own 
advance,” and “the efficiency and esfrit de corps of the appointees 
were thus constantly improving.” These examinations, as continued 
by the Commissioners of Patents, applied only to the various grades 
of the Examining Corps; while, under the Pendleton law (1884), the 
examinations have been extended to the positions of clerks, draughts- 
men, skilled laborers, and others. 

The following tables show the positions in the unclassified and 
classified service of the Patent Office, with the salaries : — 


POSITIONS IN THE PATENT OFFICE NOT WITHIN THE CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 





Commissioner, . . . . $5,000 
Assistant Commissioner, 3,000 
Chief Clerk, . . .. 2,250 
Law Clerk, .... 2,000 

3 Examiners in Chief, $3,000 each, 9,000 
Examiner of Interferences, 2,500 
Financial Clerk, . . 2,000 

3 Chiefs of Divisions, bin. 2 2,000 “ 6,000 
Messenger and Property Clerk, . 1,000 

45 Laborers, . om ees Oe 600 “ 27,000 
40 Laborers, . . . 480 “ 19,200 
15 Messenger Boys, 360 * 5,400 
113 Total, $84,350 


POSITIONS WITHIN THE CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


4 
Q 
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30 Principal Examiners, . 2,400 each, $72,000 








32 First Assistant Examiners, . C.L. 1,800 “ 57.600 
36 Second Assistant Examiners, . C.L. 1,600 “ 57,000 
41 Third Assistant Examiners, . C.L. 1,400 “ 57,400 
50 Fourth Assistant Examiners, . C. . 1,200 “ 60,000 
1 Librarian, . Vo. ae = + ae 2,000 “ 2,000 
3 Assistant Chiefs of Divisions, C. . 1,800 “ 5,400 
3 Clerks of Class Four, e. - seco “ 5.400 
a Machmist,, ..... We *1,600 “ 1,600 
5 Clerks of Class Three, . c.. 1,600 “ 8,000 
12 Clerks of Class Two, > ae 1,400 “ 16,800 
50 Clerks of Class One, « Me t20p 60,000 
1 Skilled Laborer, i 3 ee 1,200 “ 1,200 
3 Skilled Draughtsmen, . . . C. 1,200 “ 3,600 
4 Draughtsmen, ......C... 1,000“ 4,000 
25 Permanent Clerks, ae 1,000. (“ 25,000 
5 Model Attendants, a ame 1,000“ 5,000 
10 Model Attendants, . N.C. 800 “ 8,000 
60 Copyists, . : ae goo “ 54,000 
4 Copyists, . .. . = ae a * 2,850 
92 Skilled Laborers, . ae a5 « 66,240 
468 Total, . $573,720 


In the history of this office, we see not only how beneficial the 
civil service system has been in giving increased efficiency in this 
important office, to the great advantage of the general public, but 
also how it is possible, notwithstanding the Civil Service Law, for a 
head of a bureau who is not in sympathy with the purposes of that 
law to go very far toward demoralizing the bureau. This was done 
by filling the places above and below those covered by the law with 
political favorites, and by making exceptions to the rules and “ back- 
door entrances” to the classified service; and, lastly, we see how 
it was mainly the good effects of the civil service rules acting upon 
those places to which it applied that saved the demoralization from 
being complete. 

The contrast between the two systems, as affecting the efficiency of 
an Office, is striking. The spoils system means giving the offices for 
partisan purposes to those who feel it a favor to receive the appoint- 
ments. The reform system seeks to establish permanent administra- 
tive methods for guarding business principles in office, against politi- 
cal interference. These methods consist of open competitive tests 
made to suit the special duties to be performed, practical trial in 
office during a probationary period before final appointment, filling 
the higher grades by promotion, and at the heads of the bureaus to 
put such persons as confer a favor upon the public by accepting 
the position rather than such as consider the office as a favor to them- 
selves in return for political influence or work. 

(Mr. MacVeagh, on account of illness, is unable to examine 
this report before its publication.) 


Wo. D. FouLke, Chairman. 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 
RICHARD H. DANA. 
SHERMAN S. ROGERS. 


JUNE 30, 18go. 





*C. indicates the positions are gained only by open competition. N C. indicates 
the positions are gained pF | mpepenes subject to a non-competitive examination. C.L. 
indicates the positions are gained by a competitive examination, limited to the grade below. 


